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About Our Cover 


Sailboating on the Guadalupe River. Last year more than |1.7 
million out of state visitors traveled Texas highways to reach 
scenic spots such as this one near Hunt on S.H. 39. Texas’ 
4,500 square miles of inland water and 600 miles of coastline 
places the state second only to Alaska in water resources. 
Photographer Jack Lewis took the picture. 


Inside Front Cover 


For more boating pleasure, drive three miles south of Camp 
Wood on S.H.55 to this Highway Department boat ramp 
located on the east fork of the Nueces River. 


A nationally-known newspaper recentl 


ed an article by a staffer from one of the state 
“Who's Really — 


capitols posing the question 
Building Highways?” 

The article pointed out that the legislature of 
that state a short time earlier had “approved 
sweeping gasoline, diesel fuel and vehicle license 
tax increases.” 

The state “is supposed to have an independent 
highway commission by constitutional amend- 
ment adopted several years ago after sizeable 
scandal,” the writer continued. “The amendment 
sought to remove politics from highway-building 
by putting five commissioners in charge, ap- 
pointed by the governor for staggered 10-year 
terms so that no governor, running every two 
years, would likely be able to appoint them all.” 

However, the governor, first elected in 1954, 
now has appointed all five members of the state 
highway commission. The article called attention 
to a statement made by the governor when he 
asked the legislature for the sweeping new taxes: 

“It must be assumed that if you are in op- 
position and vote against each and all of these 


the roads would mae 


“Those ( legislators) who | a 
gram and shouldered the burder 
going to get first consideration.” | 

The governor avoided comment, a 
friends of the commission chairman de 
he “didn’t mean it the way it sound 
ever, the newspaper commented: 

“When the new commission, expecting 
revenue, added 724 miles of county roads 
the state highway system last week, the evider 
went down in black and white. 

“Fifteen counties missed getting a mil 


in those 15 counties were, to a man, “those who 
opposed the governor’s highway taxes.” 
In Texas, we should count our blessings! 


Blast Furnace 


Slag for 
Interstate 
Paving 


D. R. Watson, Senior Resident Engineer 


Mount Vernon, District | 


B LAST FURNACE SLAG, a by- 
product in the manufacture of 
steel, was once thought to be not 
only useless but also a nuisance. But 


now more and more uses are being 


found for this material in highway 
and bridge construction. We recently 
used slag as a paving aggregate on a 
section of Interstate Highway 30 in 
Hopkins and Franklin counties. To the 
best of our knowledge, this job marks 
the first time crushed slag has been 
used in concrete pavement in Texas. 
It was used previously in asphaltic 
concrete and structural concrete, as 
well as for cover stone and flexible 
bases. 

The project is a four-lane divided 
highway consisting of an eight-inch 
concrete 


continuously reinforced 


pavement 24 feet wide, placed on 


Blast furnace slag like this was used 
as aggregate in an Interstate paving 
project recently in District |. Notice 
that some of the aggregate is dense 
and some of it is honeycombed. 


12 inches of select granular material. 
The top six inches of material was 
stabilized with six per cent cement by 
compacted value. The shoulders, 10 
feet wide on the outside and five feet 
on the median side, are built out of 
standard soil cement. The project is 
11.3 miles long and it cost an esti- 


mated $3,239,000. 


Slag aggregate shows up as dark 
spots in this core sample taken from 
I.H. 30 paving project in Hopkins 
and Franklin counties in District |. 


combined 


On this 


crushed slag with crushed limestone 


project we 


on a basis of 50 per cent by weight to 
make up the coarse paving aggregate. 
Having used slag in structural con- 
crete on previous jobs, we knew that 
its unit weight, specific gravity, and 
per cent solids varied considerably be- 
cause some particles are porous and 


Two transverse finishing machines 
spread slag aggregate concrete. The — 
first machine leaves the concrete 
slightly high and the second machine 
finishes it to the proper elevation. 


A template rides on the side forms : 
after the forms are aligned and 
graded. Rods protruding downward 

are adjusted to scratch the subbase 

when there is less than the required 

depth below the top of the forms. 


Many jobs on the project were auto- 
_mated. A machine is used to place the 
membrane curing compound. 


The completed slag aggregate concrete pavement on I. H. 30 in northeast Texas. 


others are very dense. Thus it was 
necessary to base our batch design on 
the results of a number of tests that 
were run prior to starting paving op- 
erations as well as on test results that 
were obtained from previous jobs. 

Test results of the slag showed unit 
weight varied from a low of 77 
pounds per cubic foot to a high of 
85.3 p.c.f., with an average of 80.6 
p.c.f. Specific gravity varied from a 
minimum of 2.38 to a maximum of 
2.52, with an average of 2.47. 

We used average values for unit 
weight, specific gravity, and per cent 
solids for design purposes because we 


believed that for any paving batch 
the slag would be made up of particles 


ranging from the minimum to the 


maximum values and would tend to 
approach the average for the material. 
In other words, approximately 16 
cubic feet (loose volume) of each 
paving batch would consist of slag. If 
it were possible to run tests on this 
size sample, we believed the results 
would be uniform and would be prac- 
tically the same as the average values 
of a number of tests performed on 
smaller size samples. 

The batch was designed on the 
basis of 50 per cent crushed slag and 
50 per cent crushed limestone, using 
a coarse aggregate factor of 0.78, a 
water factor of 6.6 gallons per sack 
of cement, and a cement factor of 
4.5 sacks per cubic yard of concrete. 
Pilot beams were made in accordance 


with Construction Bulletin C-11 and 
the resulting average flexural strength 
of the 4.5 sack batch was 616 p.s.i. 

This design was used throughout 
the job. Approximately 355,000 
square yards of pavement were placed 
and 713 sets of beams were made and 
tested on the job. The average flex- 
ural strength of all the beams for the 
entire job was 603 p.s.i. 

A contract has been awarded for 
the remaining section of I.H. 30 in 
District 1, approximately 5.4 miles 
extending from Mt. Vernon to the 
Franklin-Titus County line. We pro- 
pose to increase the amount of slag 
and use 65 per cent slag and 35 per 
cent crushed stone for the coarse ag- 
eregate in this last section. @ 


New Park for ‘‘Vacation Road’’ 


Peer 15 just completed a 
new roadside park in time for 
July 4 holiday crowds. The new park 
overlooks the Guadalupe River west 
of Kerrville on State Highway 39. 
When the Department built a new 
bridge over the river at this spot, it 
left an ideal location for a small park. 
David Bennett, landscape architect 
in Maintenance Operations Division, 
designed the park and arbors. Bennett 
refers to S.H. 39 as a “vacation road” 
because of numerous summer camps 
located along its right of way. 


There are three arbor units in the. 


park and two tables without arbors. 
Trees will be planted later to furnish 
shade for the tables without arbors. 


Adding finishing touches to fireplace 
base are left to right: Elmer J. Flach, 
Maintenance Construction Foreman 
C. G. Wood, and Felix Delgadillo, all 
of District 15. The new park over- 
looks the scenic Guadalupe River. 


Cypress trees line the bank of the 
Guadalupe River near the site of the 
latest roadside park on S. H. 39 west 
of Kerrville. When the Department 
built a new bridge recently, it left a 
good site for the park near the old 
bridge on the right. 


“We had trouble getting the park 
finished because so many people were 
using it,” Bennett said of the summer 
crowds. 

Bennett was referring to applica- 
tion of epoxy to all tables, benches 
and concrete caps as the final touch. 
Epoxy applied to the concrete gives 
it a porcelain-like finish that allows 
maintenance men to clean it by just 
wiping it off. No water is needed. 
Bennett says the concrete will give 
way before the epoxy will. 

Engineering Clerk Robert Frye of 
District 15 designed a swivel cooker 
made of 14-inch pipe set into a stone 
base. It allows a person to swing the 
erill around into the wind. 


A new type metal roof was used on 
the arbors—angular rib-formed steel 
deck. The roof is painted white on top 
for coolness and a pastel shade of 
green or aqua green underneath. 

Native stone was used under the 
slabs and for fireplaces and incinera- 
tors. Maintenance Construction Fore- 
man C. G. Wood had his men use 
big rocks under the slabs, mortared 
only on the inside so that it looks as 
if the rocks are just stacked under the 
slabs. 

The Department now has more 
than 1,100 safety rest areas, roadside 
parks and scenic turnouts for the 


pleasure and benefit of the motoring 
public. @ 


The creek in Sanderson is dry now 
but cars and debris were strewA for 
miles along its banks after the flash 
flood had passed. 
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Flash Flood at Sanderson 


15-FOOT WALL OF WATER 


came roaring down Sanderson 
Canyon at dawn on June 11, catching 
the Southwest Texas ranching com- 
munity of Sanderson completely by 
surprise, taking 22 lives, washing 
away 54 homes and leaving 300 per- 
sons without shelter. 
It was one of the worst disasters 


in West Texas history. 
The flash wall of water came down 
Sanderson Canyon about 6 a.m. that 


fateful Friday, fed by an 11-inch 
rain at Longfellow, 20 miles west of 
Sanderson; six to eight inches at 
Lemon Gap, 35 miles west of the com- 
munity; five inches of rain on Three- 
Mile Draw which feeds Sanderson 
Canyon, and six inches in Sanderson. 

The usually dry canyon became a 
roaring river, swooped down out of 
the mountainous terrain on the west 
and covered Sanderson in a 15 to 20- 
foot sheet of water. 


It lasted long enough to wash away 
54 homes, swell to 500 yards wide and 
destroy four motels, two drive-in res- 
taurants, and four service stations. 
Seventy per cent of the business dis- 
trict on the south side of U.S. 90 
was wiped out. Motels had been built 
in the area recently in anticipation of 
traffic which will come with comple- 
tion of the Amistad Dam on the Rio 
Grande near Del Rio. 

The town was without communica- 
tion except by shortwave radio and 
all highways were impassable, Terrell 
County Sheriff Bill Cooksey reported. 

“We eventually got through on U.S. 
285 to Fort Stockton,” he said. “As 
soon as the adjoining agencies heard 
the plea, they sent help.” 


Damage was estimated at a “con- 


a 
servative $2 million” by U.S. Rep- 
resentative Richard White of El Paso, 
who inspected the area the next day. 

A survey by the Red Cross showed 
54 homes were destroyed, 36 had ma- 
jor damage, and 133 had minor 
damage; 21 house trailers were dam- 
aged or destroyed, 18 businesses had 
major damage, and three storage facil- 
ities for gasoline, butane, and other 
supplies were heavily damaged. 

Most of the flood damage to high- 


ways occurred on U.S. 90 in Sander- 


Approaches to this bridge on U. S. 90 
on the east side of Sanderson suffered 
the most damage when a flash flood 
hit the city June I|1. Curbs and rail- 
ing were only slightly damaged. 
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Ten miles west of Sanderson (left) and 
10 miles east (right) bridge ap- 
proaches were eroded and damaged. 


son and to the west on U.S. 285 and 
F.M. roads 1217 and 2886. District 
Engineer Archie Sherrod of Odessa 
estimated it will cost $150,000 to re- 
pair the roads. He said U.S. 90 was 
open to traffic late Sunday afternoon 
after the flood hit early Friday morn- 
ing. 

Border Road Construction Com- 
pany workmen of Monahans brought 
heavy road machinery into Sanderson 
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from a highway construction job 
some 10 miles from town to help re- 
pair highway washouts and railroad 
right of way. 

Bridges on U.S. 90 suffered minor 
damage to curbs and railings, but 
most damage was to bridge approach- 
es. Many sections of fill on the high- 
ways were eroded. 

“A portion of the repair work at 
the bridges is being performed by 


Phillip Parker Construction Company 
on a force account basis,” Sherrod 
said, “and the remainder of the re- 
pairs will be made by Department 
forces.” 

Sherrod commended the excellent 
work of Department personnel after 
the disaster. The Sanderson, Fort 
Stockton, and McCamey mainten- 
ance sections, headed by J. R. Coker, 
W.N. Yeary, and J. H. Douglas came 
in for praise, along with the District 
24 Alpine maintenance section headed 
by Clarence A. Haynes. 

On Saturday, motorists were 
greeted with a grotesque scene at the 
bridge on U. S. 90 east of Sanderson. 
A mud spattered coffin containing a 
man’s body lay beside the road. Sev- 
eral other cadavers were found in and 
along the banks of Sanderson Canyon. 
Many graves had been opened by the 
flood waters, and partially exposed 
coffins protruded from the earth. 


Much of the fill under U.S. 90 on the 
east side of Sanderson near the creek 
was washed out. 


Ten miles west of Sanderson the 
bridge on U.S. 90 stands firm but 
railroad tracks washed out. They can 
be seen leaning against the piers un- 
der the bridge. 


There were numerous acts of brav- 
ery and sacrifice. Agustin Maldona- 
do, of the Sanderson maintenance 
section, left his Department truck to 
save a woman stranded in her home 
near the creek bridge. His truck was 
washed about two miles downstream 
and completely demolished. 

A 19-year-old Texas A&M sopho- 
more, Mike Wood, had just awakened 
to go to work on a construction job. 
He noticed the rapidly rising creek 
and went downtown to get several 
people out of their houses before the 
flood struck. He spent the rest of the 
day moving poles off the highway, 
cleaning off roads and helping people 
to safer places. 

The San Angelo Standard-Times 
published an Associated Press story 
by Morris Nichols, a railroad brake- 
man, in which he relates trying to 


help John Wesley Johnson save his 


children. Of the family of eight, only 
a 12-year-old son survived. Nichols 
was staying in the same motel as the 
Johnsons. He tried to help the chil- 
dren to the roof, but he was washed 
away. He was able to hold onto a tele- 
phone pole and save his own life. 

“T looked back,” Nichols 
“and saw all the Johnson kids up on 
top of the motel. John had put them 
up on the roof through a back win- 


said, 


dow. The motel started crumbling and 
it went over and everybody was gone. 
I knew the kids would die and I 
couldn’t help them. Nobody could 
help them. 


“Then the water started washing 
over my head and I turned loose of 
the pole. I went about a quarter of a 
mile and I was able to touch ground. 
I found two of the Johnson children. 
They were both dead. I was complete- 
ly dazed. I was hurt, cut, and beat. 
I found the highest place and sat 
down on a hill and prayed .. . 

“Women were looking for their 
little children. You know they’re gone 
but there’s not a damn thing you can 
do. When I was on that pole I saw a 
house come down the street with three 
people in it. It just turned over and 
I don’t know what happened to them. 

“When it was all over, I was in a 
daze. I just walked and walked. It 
was like a dream—a bad dream see- 
ing those children dying like that and 
you can’t do anything about it.” 

Felix B. Sellers, who lost his four 
children, expressed the feeling of peo- 
ple who have to carry on in the face 
of tragedy: “I reckon I'll go back to 
Sanderson. I won’t enjoy living there 
again, but I have a job and I’ve got 
to work.” @ 


This Department truck was washed 
about two miles down the creek from 
Sanderson. Six tires and some scrap 
iron were salvaged. Agustin Maldona- 
do, the driver, left the truck to rescue 
a woman who was stranded. 


LIGHTING THE CAPROCK 

In Comings, Goings & Doings, a news- 
letter printed "occasionally" in Quita- 
que, a highway safety device was 
lauded: "If you haven't driven up or 
down the Caprock on Highway 86 at 
night lately, then it's worth your time to 
do so. The Highway Department has put 
up a lot of orange and white reflectors 
for safety precautions, and as one person 
remarked, it is ‘lighted up like the free- 
way going into Amarillo.’ Apparently a 
new type of reflector is now in use on 
Texas highways in this area, for they are 
on metal poles about 3!/, feet high all 
along the right of way, and a car's head- 
lights will pick them up a long time be- 
fore you reach them. One of the kids 
informed us that there are 91 of the 
reflectors from the top of the Cap to the 
Quitaque city limits—so any way you 
want to figure it, it is quite an improve- 
ment in safety for people who drive at 
night along the rugged Caprock area." 


BILLBOARD BAN 


San Angelo Standard-Times com- 
ments: ''The Texas Highway Department 
does not have the power at this time to 
regulate billboards alongside its roads, 
D. C. Greer, State Highway Engineer, 
points out. Therefore it will be some time 
—perhaps 1967—before legislative ac- 
tion can be taken to permit this state 
to share in whatever federal emoluments 
may come in the beautification program 
launched by the national administration. 

"The Texas Highway Department can 
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regulate its own right of way, but no 
authority is provided for land in private 
hands nearby. The result is that Texas 
can become a billboard haven just as 
it now leads in junkyards unless some 
restrictions are applied .... 

“Without recourse to law, however, 
the state might sign agreements with 
property owners that would get the job 
done. A voluntary arrangement would 
involve some work, but it would be 
profitable in the long run." 


ON THE ROAD 


The San Antonio Light reports: ‘The 
Texas Highway Patrol will be busier than 
usual for the next few months as tourists 
and vacationists take to the road. 

"Sometimes the State Highway De- 
partment is able to supplement the work 
of the highway patrol. A Philadelphia 
woman, visiting San Antonio for the 
first time, rented an auto to drive to the 
border. She had a flat on the highway 25 
miles north of Laredo and the spare, 
it turned out, had not been inflated. 

"Along came a State Highway main- 
tenance man, mowing the grass verge, 
and pumped up the tire for the tourist. 
A state truck, accompanying the grass 
cutter, carried drinking water which was 
offered to the visitor and her grandchil- 
dren. 

"This sort of courtesy makes a strong 
impression. The story will be told back 
home and will add to Texas’ reputation 
for friendliness and hospitality.” 
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MAN BEHIND THE SYSTEM 


Dallas Morning News honors D. C. 
Greer: ‘This month he completes 25 
years as State Highway Engineer. During 
that quarter century he has directed the 
spending of more than four and a half 
billion dollars. And he has built a high- 
way system generally regarded as the 
best in the nation. . 

"Texas has led the nation in building 
freeways under the federal government's 
Interstate Highway program. And it has 
built them at a lower cost per mile than 
other states, while avoiding the graft 
and corruption which plagued interstate 


projects in some areas... 


STATE TAKES PRIDE IN PARKS 


Retta Ferrell, writing in the Austin 
Statesman, admires the roadside parks: 

"The Highway Department's land- 
scape architects take pride in their de- 
signs for the parks. They try to develop 
a park that will fit into the area and be 
an asset to the surroundings. 

"The Texas Highway Department was 
one of the pioneers of the roadside 
park. The first one was built in 1933 in 
Fayette County. Except for a brief in- 
terval during World War II the depart- 
ment has continuously improved existing 
parks and constructed new ones through- 
out the entire 66,000 miles of state main- 
tained highways... 

"Public endorsement of the roadside 
park program could not be more enthu- 
siastic."' 


Highway Clan 
Meets 


The Highway Department held its annual “family talk” 
July 14-16 in the big hearing room of the Austin head- 
quarters building. 

District engineers and division heads along with their 
chief aides met to hear and to discuss problems and poli- 
cies which will affect highway building during the next 
fiscal year. 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer outlined the pur- 


pose and objectives of the meeting in what he called a 
discussion within the “family.” Greer opened the meeting 
Wednesday afternoon and called for discussion on federal 
financing and federal legislation. This was followed by a 
summary of state legislation affecting the Department 
that was passed in the last session of the Legislature. 

On the second day Greer stressed the importance of pre- 
serving integrity’ of schematics that are shown at public 
hearings. Walter Beran and Peter Shannon discussed pre- 
liminary findings in the Ernst & Ernst financial man- 
agement study of Highway Department operations. 

Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall re- 
minded: those at the meeting that the highest ethical 
standards must be observed at all times in all phases of 
operations. @ 


1964 Texas Visitor Industry Report 


ore tourists traveling by auto- 
M mobile entered Texas last year 
than in any other year in history. 

During 1964, automobile visitors 
to the state added the impressive total 
of $524,739,000 to the Texas econ- 
omy. This was more than enough to 
rank the visitor industry high on the 
list of the state’s most important 
sources of revenue. 

In addition, the Texas Tourist 
Council estimates that nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion visitors came to Texas by com- 
mercial carriers, adding more than 
$150 million to the total spent for 
tourist services. 

The Texas Highway Department’s 
annual survey of out of state visitors 
shows 11,757,000 tourists came to 
Texas by automobile in 1964. Length 
of the average visitor’s stay was 95.6 
days and he traveled 1,020 miles 
while in the state. 

Last year the average party con- 
sisted of three persons. Cost per day 
per person was $7.97, up 12 cents a 
day over expenditures in 1963. 

The Highway Department has long 
recognized the importance of the 
travel industry to the state’s economy. 
Through its Travel and Information 
Division, it strives to bring visitors 


to Texas in ever increasing numbers. 
This is done by publicizing the state’s 
attractions and providing information 
and descriptive literature to prospec- 
tive visitors. Last year the Department 
answered 704,000 inquiries from the 
traveling public. 

Eight travel information bureaus 
are operated by the Department at 
key point-of-entry locations around 
the state and in the rotunda of the 
State Capitol in Austin. These infor- 
mation centers played host to 492,000 
visitors last year. 

The travel bureaus provided visi- 
tors with current travel information, 
descriptive literature on points of in- 
terest, state highway maps, informa- 
tion on scenic and historical attrac- 
tions, special events and state parks. 
Current road condition information is 
also made available to the highway 
traveler at the centers. 

During 1964, the Department an- 
swered 212,000 requests received by 
mail for all types of information about 
the state. Some 18,000 of these re- 
quests were received on coupons by 
the Texas Tourist Development Agen- 
cy as a result of its media advertising 
program. 

Data covering out of state auto- 


mobile travel in Texas last year were 
collected and analyzed by the Travel 
and Information Division. The sample 
included nearly 10,000 visitors travel- 
ing by automobile. 

Thousands of comments were col- 
lected 
prices, size of the state, Texas attrac- 


relating to vacation sites, 
tions and recreational facilities. 

An estimated 37 per cent of the re- 
spondents were visiting Texas for the 
first time. More than 52 per cent were 
here for vacations, and an additional 
30 per cent were visiting family and 
friends. 

Motels were a heavy favorite for 
overnight accommodations with 58 
per cent selecting these roadside facili- 
ties. Of the remainder, 20 per cent 
were housed in private homes, 7 per 
cent stayed in hotels, 7 per cent 
camped out and 6 per cent had their 
own trailer accommodations. Two per 
cent of those polled reported no pref- 
erence. 

Businesses catering to the basic 
needs of the traveler are the first to 
feel the impact of the tourist dollar. 
However, every segment of the Texas 
economy benefits as this income 
spreads throughout the state in a de- 


mand for services, supplies and labor. 
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The Highway Department boat ramp at Falcon Lake in District 21 is the longest in the state — 463 feet. 


HIGHWAY 


WELCOME | 
THIS IS BIG WATER 
FOR YOUR SAFETY 


KNOW YOUR BOAT 
BALANCE YOUR LOAD 
DONT OVER LOAD 
WATCH THE WEATHER 
HEAD INTO THE WAVES 
AYOIO SHARP TURNS 
GHG 
HAVE LIFE PRESERVERS 
FOR ALL ON BOARD 
COURTESY OF TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPT 
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Samuel G. Cox Jr., Supervising Maintenance Engineer 
Pharr, District 21 


B owners who have to launch their boats from a 
trailer have a common problem: they want to 
keep their cars on a level surface, but at the same time 
they need a steep slope for the trailer so the boat can 
be floated off. 

District 21 solved the problem with off-ramps con- 
structed on a 463-foot main ramp. 

The Highway Department’s ramp is the longest in the 
state, because Falcon Lake, where the ramp is located, 
rises and falls with the annual rainfall and at the caprice of 
the Rio Grande. 

Site of the long ramp is the western part of Falcon State 
Park on a broad, sloping ridge projecting into the lake. 
Just east of the ramp is a draw or dry creek bed which 
runs roughly northeast from the ramp. This draw pro- 
vides a sheltered anchorage for boats. The ridge is com- 
posed of alternate layers of clay and fossilized oyster 


Boating enthusiasts are welcomed to the Highway De- 
partment's boat ramp at Falcon Lake. A wide turnaround 
area at the launch site makes it unnecessary for drivers to 
back cars and trailers the 463 feet down the ramp. 
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DEPARTMENT BOAT RAMP 


Off ramps extending off from the right of the main ramp make boat launching a pleasure at Falcon Lake. 


shell. The upper part of the ridge has a flat slope—25-to- 
one—and the lower part is about ten-to-one. 

The main lane of the ramp is 15 feet wide. On the flat 
upper portion of the ridge four off-ramps were constructed 
to launch boats into the sheltered draw. Each off-ramp 
drops from the main ramp on an eight-to-one slope for 
12 feet and then on a five-to-one slope for 15 feet. The 
four off-ramps are spaced so two of them usually can be 
used at the same time. 

Most small to medium boats can be launched from the 
main lane on the steeper part of the ridge. To accommo- 
date larger boats and those which have to be floated off 
the trailers, a drop leaf section was constructed on the 
east side of the main ramp. This section is attached to 
the main ramp and slopes five-to-one. Yellow guide lines 
insure that a trailer parked on the drop leaf section par- 
allel to them will be level, facilitating launching or loading 
the boat. There is no need for the tow vehicle to get off the 
ten-to-one slope. 

We started work on the ten-to-one slope early in the 
summer last year and built down toward the water. Frank 
Vecchio supervised construction. This lower section was 
started first because a rain anywhere in the watershed 
of the Rio Grande would cause the lake to cover the lower 


AT FALCON LAKE IS STATE’S LONGEST 


reaches of the ramp in a few days. However, a prolonged 
drought kept the lake level dropping. Our ramp construc- 
tion followed the receding water until the large flat was 
reached at an elevation of 268.7 feet. At that point it 
seemed impractical to go any farther, but we had a chan- 
nel opened by a dragline to provide access from the main 
lake to the end of the ramp. 

Then we began work on the upper section of ramp 
lying on the 25-to-one slope, proceeding uphill to an ele- 
vation of 297.6 feet. This elevation is one foot above the 
summer conservation pool. Construction of the four off- 
ramps was carried on at the same time. 

Total center line length of the completed ramp is 463 
feet. Because the ramp is so long a caliche turn-around 
area was constructed on the west side of the ramp to en- 
able vehicles towing trailers to drive forward almost to 
the water’s edge and then make a “U” turn onto the 
ramp. This eliminates the need to back a trailer several 
hundred feet down the ramp. 

A caliche-surface parking area uphill from the end of 
the ramp provides angle parking for about 20 cars and 
trailers with plenty of room for expansion. A screened 
fish-cleaning house complete with running water was 
constructed about 150 feet northeast of the end of the 
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ramp by the State Parks and Wildlife Department. Ac- 
commodations available in Falcon Park for camping in- 
clude screened and louvered overnight shelters, tent camp- 
ing facilities, and trailer parking facilities. 

A concession building located about half a mile from 
the boat ramp will provide park visitors with groceries, 
souvenirs, fishing supplies and bait, camping supplies, 
gasoline and oil, and will have a snack bar and boat 


and motor rental. The building will be open seven days a 
week year around. There is also an air strip in the 572- 
acre park. The first weekend the air strip was open 39 
planes took advantage of the facility. Paved access roads 
connect all points of interest in the park. 

Two months after we completed the ramp, heavy rains 
on the upper reaches of the Rio Grande funneled enough 
water into Falcon Lake to cover the ramp completely. The 
ramp remained submerged until the water was released 
to bring the lake level down to summer conservation pool 
elevation of 296.6 feet. 

We decided not to extend the ramp beyond this point 
because when Amistad Dam is completed north of Del 
Rio, the operating elevation of Falcon will still be six 
feet above the end of the ramp, though 22 feet below the 
present summer conservation pool elevation. 

But whether the water rises or falls, fishermen and 
boaters will have a safe, easy-to-launch-from boat ramp 
on Falcon Lake. 


With truck parked on the main ramp, the trailer is turned 
onto the steeper off-ramp and the boat is launched. 
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Gets New Director 


ELDON HART of Austin, longtime newspaperman 

and administrative assistant to two former gover- 
nors, was named executive vice president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association on July 1. 

The announcement was made by Virgil Patterson of 
Amarillo, the organization’s president. 

Hart reviewed the guiding policy of the Association 
shortly after taking office: 

“The principal goal of the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion has always been to protect highway funds for high- 
way use. I will continue this policy of the Association and 
I hope to continue the fine working relationship we have 
with the Texas Highway Department.” 

David Ford, field activities director for the Association, 
served as interim manager while Hart was completing 
other commitments. Patterson praised Ford’s work as 
“triple duty” during the last session of the Legislature. 


Weldon Hart... Administrative Vice President 
Texas Good Roads Association 


Hart has been active in newspaper and public relations 
work since 1933. He was an executive assistant to Gov- 
ernors Beauford Jester and Allan Shivers. A native of Glen 
Rose, Hart attended Tarleton College and The University 
of Texas. 

Hart believes the Good Roads Association’s role is more 
important today than it has ever been before. 

“The Highway Department’s job gets bigger and more 
expensive every year,” Hart says. ““That’s why we need to 
safeguard highway funds. If only 10 adverse bills intro- 
duced in the last session of the Legislature had passed, 
more than $100 million biennially would have been taken 
from our highway fund and used for other purposes.” 

While the Association has helped to achieve the pri- 
mary goals of 30 years ago when the cry was to get the 
farmer out of the mud and to build an adequate highway 
system, Hart thinks today’s problems are more diffi- 


cult. 


“For one thing,” he said, “the problems are a lot more 
expensive because of our huge metropolitan areas. And 
the Department is still faced with the problem of financ- 
ing.” 

Hart said he thought the high point in the Association’s 
work came in 1946 when it sponsored an amendment to 
the Texas Constitution which provided that one-fourth of 
highway user taxes would go to the public schools, one- 
fourth to the counties, and one-half to the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

“This amendment is a basic item for our fine road 
system,” Hart said. “The amendment makes it virtually 
impossible to divert highway funds, although the Legis- 
lature can grant exemptions to gasoline users.” He said 
the Good Roads Association fights this sort of thing on 
principle rather than on the merits of a particular case. 

The backers of good roads have varied business back- 
grounds. They are oil company executives, cement sales- 
men, road contractors, road machinery manufacturers, 
bankers, newspaper editors, members of chambers of com- 
merce and just plain folks who like to drive on good roads. 

“The whole point is these men have one common de- 
nominator,” Hart says. “They want to protect highway 
funds for building and maintaining highways.” 

Leadership of TGRA has been kept in the hands of 
people not directly affected by highway construction. For 
example, Hart points out, the Association’s president is 


Virgil Patterson, a banker from Amarillo. @ 


Operation Tornado 


Joel Willson, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Lubbock, District 5 


W EDNESDAY, June 2, 1965, started as just another 

day for Maintenance Construction Foreman Blake 
Gooch and his men at Plainview. It was another routine 
day, up to a certain time. That time was 9:45 p.m., when 
a devastating tornado swept through the town of Hale 
Center, 12 miles south of Plainview. 

Gooch had sent two men down to the Hale Center area 
late in the afternoon when dark thunder clouds had 
begun to build up in the vicinity. When the men failed to 
come back to headquarters at the appointed time, Gooch 
took another man with him and headed down that way. 
They checked a few places on F.M. 400 east of Hale 


Center that often get under water after heavy rains. 


Highway Department crews pitched in to help the people 
of Hale Center clean up the debris left by the tornado. 


About the time they located the other two men at Hale 
Center, a white funnel-shaped cloud appeared in the south- 
west. 

The four of them, Blake Gooch, Roy Bell, Sam Bullion, 
and Wayne Holcomb, took refuge in a concrete pump 
house that houses the Highway Department pumps at the 
underpass. It was directly in the path of the storm, but 
it proved to be the safest place the men could have been. 
Other buildings in the path of the tornado were either 
completely demolished or severely damaged. The tornado 
caused an estimated $8 million in damages. 

As soon as the worst part of the storm was over, the 
men came out of the pump house and began helping the 
townspeople clean up the wreckage. Both Highway Depart- 
ment cars, a sedan pickup and a station wagon, were 
damaged almost beyond repair. It took quite a while to 
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The hotel in Hale Center, along with many other businesses, was almost totally destroyed. 


clear the debris from around the cars. Fortunately, the 
short wave radio in the foreman’s pickup was still work- 
ing. Gooch radioed his office at Plainview and help was 
sent at once. All other types of communication in the 


community were knocked out in the storm. 


When Joel Willson sent us his account of 
the Hale Center disaster and the Highway De- 
partment's role in helping the people in the 
community, he included this comment: 

"There is probably no place on earth drier 
than West Texas when it is really dry. And 
there is probably no place on earth that looks 
much wetter than this area did right after the 
deluges we had recently. For months and 
months it looked like it never intended to rain 
again, but now we believe we can say that 
the drought has been broken, or badly bent 


to say the least." 


The next four days were hectic as men and machinery 
from the Highway Department, neighboring counties, and 
private individuals, joined forces to clean up the wreckage 
that was strewn everywhere. On Thursday 28 trucks, 
eight front end loaders, one Gradall shovel, one basket 
lift truck, one bulldozer, and 56 men from the Highway 
Department helped in the cleanup. Men and equipment 
were there from Plainview, Tulia, Dimmitt, Floydada, 
Lubbock, and from two of our special crews. Supervisors 
taking active part included Blake Gooch, Emerson Wyer, 
J. W. Gooch, R. D. Rogers, maintenance construction 
foremen; Joe McGowen, special foreman: and J. B. 
Sparks, maintenance construction supervisor. 

Among all the hazards involved in cleanup, we had 
only one man injured enough to require medical attention. 
He was struck on the arm by a falling piece of sheet 
metal. A doctor took several stitches in the arm. 

Many people in Hale Center complimented our Highway 
Department personnel for a job well done. 

Our men, of course, feel that it was only another of their 
many responsibilities to take care of when the need 


arises. & 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


The Great River Road 


The longest parkway in the world 
is the Great River Road. Extending 
5,600 miles through scenic corridors 
along both sides of the Mississippi 
and through Canada's "'Lake of the 
Woods,’ the Great River Road — is 
the only north-south parkway through 
the heartland of America. Traversing 
10 states and two provinces north of 
the border in Canada, the Great River 
Road extends southward from the 
river's headwaters at Lake Itaska, 
Minnesota, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Northward from Lake Itaska the route 
encircles the ''Lake of the Woods'' 
to connect with the Trans-Canada 
Highway, by way of a section of the 
route dedicated June 28. 


The Great River Road is not just 
a highway. It is the artery providing 
access to a region of our nation that 
is rich in history, scenic beauty, rec- 
reational facilities, and economic re- 
sources. 

Mississippi River history began with 
its discovery by De Soto in 1539. 
Marquette and Joliet, Voyageurs and 
many others explored the north and 
central portions. Lewis and Clark, 
Mark Twain and other Americans 
through the years have written of 
their experiences on the Father of 
Waters and its tributaries for the 
benefit of armchair explorers and the 
enrichment of our literature. 


The great, sprawling Mississippi, 
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Cardiff Hill, made famous in Mark Twain's books, Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. On the banks of the Mississippi in Hannibal, Missouri, Cardiff 


Hill is the site of the monument honoring Twain's young heroes. 
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second longest river in the world, was 
at the height of its glory during the 


Nineteenth Century when steamboat — 


traffic flourished. And today the river 
is on the verge of a second "Golden 
Age." This ‘time the traffic is by 
vehicle along the banks of the great 
river. 

The idea of a highway lining the 
2,470-mile course of the Mississippi 
was first conceived at the turn of the 
century. However, it was not until 
1939 that the Mississippi River Park- 
way Planning Commission was formed, 
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The Louisiana State Capitol in Baton 
Rouge rises 450 feet above the 
world's most productive river valley. 


with 100 members, 10 appointed by 
each of the governors of states along 
the river: Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
In later years, representatives from 
the Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
and Ontario joined the Commission. 
Its purpose was development of two 
continuous park-like highways, one 
along each side of the Mississippi, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
northward to connect with the Cana- 
dian transcontinental highway. 

In 1954, Congress authorized the 
Mississippi River Parkway, and federal 
funds were appropriated for detailed 
surveys. By 1959, $250,000 had been 
appropriated by the federal govern- 
ment to study the project and to de- 
termine its feasibility. A second 
$250,000 was spent by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to help the states find 
suitable locations for the route. All 
this has now been accomplished, and 
the route marked all the way with the 
green and white emblem of the Great 
River Road—a river pilot's wheel with 
12 spokes to represent the states and 
provinces—can be followed from 
Canada to Venice, Louisiana, 60 miles 
south of New Orleans on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Roadside parks, picnic areas, scenic 
turnouts, and boat launching sites 
dot the scenic highway on both sides 
of the Mississippi. With an assist from 
federal funds, states are now pur- 
chasing easements to assure that the 
natural beauty will remain unspoiled. 
Eighty lookouts at elevations of 400 
feet or more give the motorist many 
opportunities to stop and_ survey 
scenes of breathless beauty. More 
than 1,000 historical markers have 
been placed along the route; 4,000 
more are planned for this area rich 
in history. 

Colonel J. Lester White, Pilot (chief 
officer) of the Mississippi River Park- 
way Commission, has been active in 
the organization since its founding and 
deserves much of the credit for its 
success in developing the Great River 


Road. 


Photograph courtesy Ontario Dept. Tourism & Information 
Rainy Lake Causeway at Fort Frances, Ontario, a connecting link between the 
Great River Road and the Trans-Canada Highway, was dedicated June 28. 


Photograph courtesy of Wisconsin Highway Commission 
Scenic turnouts and picnic areas, like this one in the Lake Pepin area of Wis- 
consin, abound along the Great River Road. 


Sheer cliffs hover over the Great River Road in Jersey County, Illinois. From 
Principia College atop the cliffs, the view is spectacular. 
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Truck Rams 


Railway Overpass 
on U.S. 290 


RAILROAD OVERPASS on 
U.S. Highway 290 at Burton in 
Washington County was the scene of 
a fatal accident on Monday, May 3. A 
trailer truck loaded with two large 
oil tanks 16 feet high tried to squeeze 
under the 14-foot Southern Pacific 
Railroad overpass. 
The results were disastrous. The 
impact almost completely destroyed 
the overpass, knocking the beams free 


from their bedding and almost off 


the bent. The fact that the structure 
was built wide enough to carry a 
siding as well as the main railway 
line prevented the beams from falling 
off the bent. Had they fallen, the 
damage would have been much 
greater. 

The driver of the truck that did 
the damage was lucky; he escaped 
with minor injuries. However, the 
driver of the trailer truck following 
was not so fortunate. He swerved to 


miss the oil tanks which were knocked 
completely off the first truck onto the 
pavement. He was able to: miss the 
tanks, but some of the railroad ties 
and falling debris smashed into the 
cab and killed him. 

The second truck was carrying an 
explosive low pressure hydrocarbon 
material which required careful hand- 
ling. An official of the company that 
shipped the product advised that had 
it exploded, the damage radius could 
have been one mile. It did not, and 
several hours later, the material was 
removed without further incident. 

Damage to the bridge was quite 
extensive. All of the ties and other 
planking were knocked free from 
the bridge and deposited in a jumbled 
pile on the roadway. The train tracks 
that were left in place looked oddly 
lonesome, completely stripped of any 
supporting material. 


Tire marks show where the second 
trailer truck swerved to the left lane 
to avoid the first truck and the rolling 
oil tanks. Note rails still in place but 
with no visible means of support. 


Photograph courtesy Brenham Banner Press 


When a truck with an oversized 16-foot load tries to 
squeeze under a railway overpass with a |4-foot clearance, 


The debris and the precariously 
perched beams necessitated closing 
the road to traffic. It was closed on 
Monday at 6:40 p.m., immediately af- 
ter the accident, and traffic was 
routed through the community of Bur- 
ton. On Wednesday afternoon we 
were able to reopen the high- 
way to through traffic, but the road 
was closed again the following Tues- 
day while the railway company made 
the necessary repairs to the overpass 
structure. # 


A view of |-beam stringers after the 
collision. The entire unit is balanced 
precariously over U.S. 290 on the 
edge of the bent. Previously there was 
also a railroad siding track at this 
point, and the bent is extra wide. 


this is the result. Driver of the truck following was killed 
by falling timber and railroad ties. 
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Gimbals. 
Grace 
Guards 
Group 


Russell Reeb, Engineering Assistant | 
Corpus Christi, District 16 


HERE IS ONE blinking light 

that is visibly warning the trav- 
eling public regardless of the tilt of 
the bed on our dump trucks. An at- 
tachment, welded to the dump bed ex- 
tension over the cab, provides gimbal 
action which keeps the light constant- 
ly level, even while the dump bed is at 
various angles during unloading op- 
erations. 

Before we tried this method of in- 
stallation, the blinker was permanent- 
ly attached to the roof of the truck 
cab. The light was visible to those 
approaching from either direction 
when the bed was down. But when 
the dump bed was lifted, it shielded 
the light and rendered it useless for 
warning approaching traffic. 

“Installing the blinking light this 
way has greatly improved our way of 
warning motorists of work being done 
on the travel lane,” said District En- 
gineer T. O. Foster Jr., “and has 
made it safer for our working crews.” 

Robert Steiner, mechanic in the dis- 
trict shops, developed the method 


for attaching the warning light. @ 


Gimbals—a device for permitting 
a body to incline freely in any direc- 
tion so it will remain plumb when 


its support is tipped. 
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Close-up of light attachment on extension over truck cab. 


Dump bed is raised to its highest position and blinking warning light is still 


level and visible to approaching motorists. 
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AWARDS 


40 Years 
District 10 


Hubert Snyder, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 


Planning Survey Division 
Richard H. Spiller Jr., Senior Office Engineer 


District 8 
James C. Roberts, District Engineer 


District 10 
Asa E. Bolton, Skilled Laborer 


District 13 
Edgar R. Johnson, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Robert J. Staudt, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
Careful Cloudy, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Louis F. Pfleider, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
George P. Brown, Supervising Resident Engineer 


30 Years 
Highway Design Division 


Lawrence C. Sellers, Statistician II 


Operations Division 
Chester N. Seekatz, Manager, Operations 


District | 
John L. Self, Skilled Laborer 


District 2 
Charley D. Dickson, Engineering Assistant I 


District 9 


Edwin D. Shine, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 15 
Lee Roy W. Hoffman, Skilled Laborer 
James L. Mathis, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
John R. Taylor Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 23 
Carrol Loudermilk, Skilled Laborer 


Thomas J. Stewart, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


25 Years 
District 3 
Irven F. Blankenship, Inspector III 


District 10 
Stephen S. Hvezdos, Senior Designing Engineer 


Elbert C. Ridgeway, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Wilfred Norris, Chief Marine Engineer 
John H. Oliver Sr., Skilled Laborer 


District 13 
Friedo Schneider, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Paul B. Houghton, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Alvis C. Cull, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Leo R. Skipper, Inspector II 


District 22 
Oliver F. Everett, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


District | 
William S. Benningfield, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 3 
James H. Todd, Skilled Laborer 


District 4 
Ervie R. Robinson, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
George D. Bynum Jr., Skilled Laborer 
Tommy Caldwell, Skilled Laborer 
Nelva B. Owens, Secretary III 
Herman F. Tennison, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District | 
Joe I. King, Inspector II] 


District 13 
William B. Till, Skilled Laborer 


District 15 
Epifanio C. Garcia, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 17 
Berry C. Caldwell, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Ollie L. Cox, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 21 
Carroll T. Russell. Skilled Laborer 
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To and ‘Prom Our Readers 


Award of Merit 


The Texas Highway Department has 
received the Award of Merit of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The award was in 
recognition of the Department’s excellent 
safety record in 1964 in accordance with 
rigid requirements of the Council’s 
Award Plan for recognizing good in- 
dustrial safety records. 

The injury frequency rate of the De- 
partment was 35 per cent better than its 
“par” rate, and its injury severity was 
39 per cent better. “Par” rates are com- 
puted by the Council from the Depart- 
ment’s experience in other years and 
from rates of the industry classification 
to which the organization belongs. 


Howard Pyle, president of the Nation- 
al Safety Council, announced presenta- 
tion of the award in a letter of congratu- 
lation to State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer. 


Getting There Is Half the Fun 


Baseball may still be thought of as 
the national pastime, but a new form of 
recreation has become the number one 
“sport” for most Americans. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
has found that driving for pleasure is 
the country’s leading form of outdoor 
recreation. A surprising 34 per cent of 
all auto travel is by people who are 
sightseeing, vacationing, or just out for 
a Sunday drive. 

Another Bureau statistic will surprise 
Texas motorists: two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s road mileage is still unpaved. 


Most of the driving is done off the 


superhighway—on roads that lead to 
camping or boating, hunting or fishing 
or skiing areas. Bureau figures show 
that in 1963 about 416.5 billion miles 
were driven on rural roads, and only 
384.5 billion miles on urban streets and 
highways. In states without highway sys- 
tems like Texas’ farm to market net- 
work, this means unpaved roads are the 
most traveled. 


Engineering Technicians 


District Engineer John G. Keller in 
Beaumont reports that four more high- 
way men in District 20 have been cer- 
tified as Engineering Technicians. They 
are Flenn W. Reid, Engineering Aide 
Ill; Gerald V. Stackpole, Draftsman IT; 
John A. Dainwood Jr., Inspector III; 
and Robert N. Morgan, Materials An- 
alyst II. 


Jim McNair receives a retirement gift 
from fellow employes in District 2. Dis- 
trict Construction Engineer A. M. Gor- 
don made the presentation. 


Jim McNair Retires 

J. T. (Jim) McNair, supervising resi- 
dent engineer in District 2, retired on 
June 30 just two months short of 35 
years service with the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

Jim joined the Highway Department 
in 1930, after his retirement as a pro- 
fessional baseball player. For seven years 
he worked in District 9 (Waco). He 
then moved to District 3 for 10 years, 
and in 1948 he moved on to District 2 
where he supervised construction of the 
Fort Worth freeway system until his re- 


tirement. 


Military Honors . 

Two U. S. Army generals expressed 
their appreciation recently to State High- 
way Engineer D. C. Greer for the Texas 
Highway Department’s cooperative spirit 
in releasing employes to military duty, 
and also licensed Greer as a public in- 
formation officer for the Eighth Army. 

Lieutenant General R. W. Colglazier. 
Jr., commander of the Fourth Army at 
Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, sent 
a certificate of appreciation to Greer 
for allowing employes to participate in 
reserve army summer training programs. 

Major General William R. Calhoun, 
commander of the Eighth U.S. Army 
Corps at Austin, issued a license to Greer 
making him a public information officer. 
It said in part: “He is authorized and en- 
couraged to spread the word about the 
United States Army Reserve Program, 
and the VIII United States Army Corps 
to all, near and far.” General Calhoun 
said winning friends and influencing 
people in the name of the United States 
Army Reserve Program is the only con- 
sideration necessary for maintaining the 
license on a current basis. 


Hazard Index 


By and large, truck drivers are a 
rather safety-conscious lot, and_ they 
should have valid opinions on what in 
highway traffic are the worst hazards. 
A Michigan trucking company operator, 
according to the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, has undertaken to find out by sur- 
veying his drivers. 

The response indicated that the most 
annoying offense by drivers of passenger 
cars is failure to signal for turns and 
lane changes. Number two in relative 
importance is failure to dim headlamps 
in approaching from front or rear. The 
third most annoying offense is following 
too closely, “tailgating.” 

The total list comprised 11 offenses. 
Fourth was failure to pass a slow-moving 
vehicle, causing a backup of slowed traf- 


fic. Surprisingly, excessive speed is only 


in fifth position, and the sixth offense 


is violation of the yellow line. Eighth 
is slow driving; ninth is ignoring stop 
signs, tenth is straddling the center line, 
and eleventh is starting when the stop 


light turns amber instead of waiting for 


green. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram con- 
cludes, “If this rating of offenses is an 
accurate reflector of accident causes, it 
may be that traffic law enforcement is 
too inattentive to some of the more se- 
rious breaches of safety in driving, and 
on the other hand is stressing some of 
lesser importance.” 


| Salute You 


The Texas Highway Department re- 
ceives hundreds of letters each year from 
Texas citizens praising the Department 
for its fine highways, maintenance, and 
the roadside parks. But recently a letter 
came across the TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
desk that delves a little deeper than 
most. It was written by Bruce R. Whalen 
of Austin and it was addressed to Dewitt 
C. Greer. Mr. Whalen is Technical In- 
structor in Petroleum Training at the 
Industrial and Business Training Bureau, 
University of Texas. 

If I had to express a principal reason 
for my living in Texas today, the state- 
ment would be a reflection of Texas’ fine 
highway system. The American public 
as a whole has become a mass of people 
that travels far and wide by automobile, 


and quite often a state gets judged, lock, 


stock and barrel, by the sort of picture it 
can present to a man or woman sitting in 
the driver’s seat. 

If the person is traveling in Oklahoma, 
or more particularly, in the northeastern 
U. S., he is apt to take note of frequent 
stops at toll gates, and that the luxury of 
the turnpike is costing the equivalent of 
30 cents per gallon gasoline tax (this 
figure based on personal experience on 
the Turner Turnpike in Oklahoma with 
a 1964 Buick LaSabre—18 miles per 
gallon on Texas highways—and a toll of 
$1.40 for 86 miles). 

If that same person is traveling in Tex- 
as, he cannot avoid facing the fact that 
somehow or other Texas has managed to 


National Highway Week 


September 19-25, 1965 


build and to maintain the most massive, 
and by far the most adequate, highway 
system imaginable. This it has done 
without tolls (except for that one dis- 
graceful black mark between Dallas and 
Fort Worth) and with a very small gaso- 
line tax. The ultimate conclusion of this 
person must be that Texas is a well 
managed state. Of course, not all of it 
is nearly this well managed. 

Frankly, I do not know how you do so 
well. I would not marvel about your suc- 
cess so much if there were, say, six or 
seven other states equalling your effort, 
but there aren’t any. California has a 
spectacular system of highways, but it 
is not good enough for the amount of 
traffic the system must serve, and there- 
fore lags well behind Texas in the only 
sensible measurement factor—adequacy. 

One quality that I am sure must 
exist in your organization is esprit de 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870I e 


corps. Much of your good work must 
be a result of men who take pride in 
their work, and the fact that they be- 
long to a Department that is without 
peer in the world. 

I salute you and all the men and wom- 
en who are a part of your fine organiza- 


tion. Keep up the superb work. 
Bruce R. Whalen 


Garden Spot of the West 


Garden of the Week in Ozona, as se- 
lected by the Ozona Garden Club on 
June 17, was the grounds of the general 
maintenance building of the Texas High- 
way Department on S. H. 163 in Ozona. 

The maintenance building 
maintenance offices, storage, shop, and 


houses 


service station facilities for the High- 
way Department in Ozona. Scottie A. 
Houston is the maintenance foreman. 
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ONE THING ABOUT THIS JOR 18....YOU 
DONT HAVE A HALF DOZEN GUYS COMING 
BY TELLING YoU HOW To pot.” 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e I should like to express our un- 
usual impression with the distribution of 
highway litter barrels along our East 
Texas highways. This is certainly a for- 
ward step in reducing litter on our state 
highways. 

It is sincerely hoped that appropria- 
tions will permit increasing the number 
throughout Texas. 

If we may offer a suggestion, it would 
be of distinct value to add to the signs 
notifying of a rest area, an addition that 
a litter barrel is present. 

We should like to offer congratula- 
tions to your department on a project 
which certainly will enhance the beauti- 
fications of our state highways. 

J. C. Rucker, M.D. 


Jacksonville, Texas 


e¢ On a recent trip from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to Crockett, Texas, we want 
to tell you how much we enjoyed driv- 
ing through your beautiful state of Tex- 
as. We had a pickup camper so of course 
we were interested in roadside 


parks. In all the 
through we never found parks to be as 


your 
states we traveled 
clean and neat as yours and it was a 
real joy to stop and eat in them. 

Also, your highways were fabulous 
and so clean along the sides of them. 
You have a nice system with your signs 
along your highways and freeways. 

Robert Rhoades 
Anoka, Minnesota 


e This is to let you know that one of 
your men rendered a most satisfying ser- 
vice last Thursday. On that occasion our 
car became overheated, the battery was 
dead, other motorists would not stop 
and assist, we were stranded. 

After a while one of those yellow pick- 
ups with the familiar Texas Highway 
seal on the door stopped. Your Clyde 
Steapp of Corpus Christi came to our 
rescue, saw that we were given the best 
mechanical service, and pointed out the 
shortest route into Corpus with the least 
amount of traffic, following along in 
case we needed further assistance. 

When Mrs. Williams asked if she and 
I could do something for him, he in turn 
asked if we thought he had been of any 
help and when the reply was “certainly” 
then he said he considered he had been 
amply paid. 

This type service is commendable, and 
we are proud that one of our State agen- 
cies sees fit to encourage their personnel 
to render such aid. 

Kemper Williams, President 

The Sons of the Republic of 
Texas 

Victoria 


e I live just off Moore’s Lane north 
of Texarkana. Yesterday one of your 
crews put a seal coat of oil and pea 
cravel on the Lane. It was a very large 
crew with many trucks, rollers, tractors 
and men. 


I’m no expert in seal work but even a 


layman would have been impressed with 
the speed and efficiency displayed on 
this job. Each man in the crew apparent- 
ly knew exactly what to do and when to 
do it. There was no confusion. Traffic 
through the construction area was 
handled smoothly with a minimum delay. 

I don’t know who the supervisor was 
but he certainly did an excellent job. 
We Texans are fortunate to have such 
people on our payroll. 

Satisfied Taxpayer 


e We enjoyed every mile of Texas 
from Orange until we left it at Las 
Cruces, via the charming city of El Paso. 
Truly if the universe and God’s green 
earth is His footstool, then the Southwest 
and particularly Texas must be an inte- 
gral part of the tapestry covering it. It 
was so nice to be in your state. 

You are to be complimented on your 
exceptionally fine highways. We also 
want to compliment the two motels we 
visited. 

We returned by way of your beauti- 
ful Panhandle and Amarillo. Again we 
can say we enjoyed every mile of it. In- 
deed you do have something to tell the 
world about .. not to forget that fine 
First Family you have in Washington. 
Having visited Texas and the LBJ Ranch, 
we feel we know just how fine and sin- 
cere a person we have been blessed by 
Almighty God to lead us. 


Frank A. Murphy 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Gest of the Summers Reruna 


The National Drivers’ Test 


August 30, 1965 eooee ee © © CBS Television oeee © © © 8:00 p.m. 


HE NATIONAL DRIVERS’ TEST, first 
produced on the CBS Television Network 
on May 24, will be shown again on August 30, 
at 8 to 9 p.m., central standard time (but check 
local listings) on CBS stations. 
If you missed this important program when 
it was first shown, or if you are one of the 
26,000,000 who participated in the test and who 


hoped for a rematch, your second chance comes 


just in time to sharpen your driving wits before 
the long Labor Day weekend. 

The National Drivers’ Test is produced by 
CBS News in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council and is sponsored by Shell Oil 
Company. 

Additional copies of the Official Test Form, 
printed below for your convenience, can be ob- 
tained at Shell Service Stations after August 16. @ 


OFFICIAL TEST FORM 


A. JUDGMENT 
Defensive 
Driving 
Techniques 


circle correct SCORE 


letter 
ash ced... 
Devorcd.... 
Beanbecid:...[l 


C. PERCEPTION 


Hazards Alertness 


1. List the number of driving 
hazards you have seen 


B. KNOWLEDGE 
Rules of the Road: 


circle T [true] 
or F [false] 


. SPECIAL 


circle correct 
letter 


SCORE 


mom OaGe se. .24|. 5 


NUMBER ( ) 


SCORE G 


asa Ce Ce ner a| "| 


et ee 


€ 
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Portrait of a Maintenance Man . . . . For 22 years Henry A. Gallard of the | 
Del Rio ) Maintenance Section has helped smooth the way in District 22. 
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